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Executive Summary 


Introduction 


Ensuring there are enough high-quality teachers in England’s schools 
is crucial for delivering a first-class education for young people. 
Attracting and retaining enough secondary teachers is a key challenge 
facing school leaders today. Providing more opportunities for part-time 
and flexible working may provide part of the answer. 


Although the number of teachers working part-time has been rising 
since 2010, considerably fewer teachers work part-time compared to 
the average in the wider economy (DfE, 2019). Enabling teachers to 
work part-time appears to be a particular challenge in secondary 
schools. 


Study aims and methods 


This research sets out to identify the demand for part-time teaching 
and flexible working in secondary schools, to provide insights into the 
barriers and discover how some schools with high levels of part-time 
teachers are making it work. 


The research used three methods of data collection: 


e Survey questions in NFER’s nationally-representative Teacher 
Voice Omnibus survey (June 2018), with responses from 475 
teachers and 125 school leaders 


e Analysis of data from the 2017 school-level School Workforce 
Census (SWC), to identify a sample of schools with high 


proportions of teachers working part-time and a sample with lower 
proportions of teachers working part-time 


e Interviews with 19 senior leaders in English secondary schools in 
spring 2019 (eight with a high proportion of teachers working part- 
time and 11 with a slightly lower than average proportion of 
teachers working part-time). 


There is an unmet demand for part-time working in 
secondary schools 


Excluding those who said they would ideally like to reduce their hours 
but cannot afford to work part-time, 36 per cent of secondary teachers 
and leaders would ideally like to work part-time compared to the 19 
per cent who currently do so (a difference of 17 percentage points). 


Around half of these teachers say they would prefer to work 0.8-0.9 
full-time equivalent (FTE). There is also some demand for working 
0.6-0.7 FTE, but relatively low demand for working 0.5 FTE or less. 
This indicates a degree of unmet demand, especially for working 0.8- 
0.9 FTE. However, the extent of the unmet demand is likely to be 
lower than the 17 percentage points suggests. This is because some 
of those who said they would ideally like to work part-time might not 
actually choose to do so if they had the opportunity. Also, around a 
third of the full-time teachers who ideally wanted to work part-time had 
already applied to do so — if they are successful, this does not 
represent unmet demand. 
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This report focuses on meeting the demand for part-time work to 
retain current teachers and to attract returning teachers back into the 
profession. The overall impact of more part-time working on teacher 
supply would depend on whether the teacher recruitment and 
retention benefits off-set the reduction in working hours per teacher. 


Some teachers suspect their schools would not 
agree to part-time working 


The main reason that secondary teachers who wish to reduce their 
hours and could afford it do not request part-time working is because 
they suspect their schools would not agree to such a request. The 
other main reason is a concern about the effect that working part-time 
might have on their future career progression. This concern could be 
well founded, as several of the school leaders (although not all) who 
took part in the interviews said they would not agree to middle or 
senior leaders working part-time. This was because they thought it 
would make it impossible to undertake strategic duties, manage staff 
and lead teams effectively. 


School leaders are concerned about the possible 
impact of part-time working on pupils 
School leaders’ concerns focused on four main issues. 


1. Ensuring continuity for pupils and fitting different working 
patterns into the timetable 


2. Very few of the school leaders we interviewed were able to 
identify examples of flexible working patterns. They said that 


the nature of teaching made it difficult to enable teachers to 
work flexibly in other ways, beyond part-time working. 


3. School leaders were concerned about communication issues 
for staff working flexibly or part-time (mainly between staff, but 
also with parents). 


4. School leaders cited the additional costs of employing more 
teachers and funding the time for handovers between staff 
working part-time. 


The main benefit from part-time and flexible 
working for schools is to retain good teachers 


School leaders identified four main benefits from part-time and flexible 
working: 


1. increased teacher retention and recruitment — in particular, 
school leaders said that offering part-time working had enabled 
them to retain effective teachers who might otherwise have left 
the school 


2. a positive impact on staff wellbeing, leading to improved 
energy and creativity for the whole staff 


3. retaining specialist expertise and maintaining the breadth of 
the curriculum 


4. an opportunity to reduce costs (by reducing the amount of 
teaching hours required). 
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Proactive leadership is key to enabling part-time 
working 


Interviewees from both groups of schools said there were two main 
reasons for the current level of part-time working in their schools: the 
profile of the teaching staff and the culture of the school. In particular, 
the proportion of female teachers returning from maternity leave was a 
large influence on demand for part-time working. However, they 
acknowledged that school leaders’ attitudes also made a difference to 
whether teachers would consider applying for part-time or flexible 
working. 


Schools with high proportions of staff working part-time tended to 
adopt a proactive approach towards part-time and flexible working 
rather than responding to teachers’ requests on an ad-hoc basis. They 
took a systemic approach, which required flexibility on both sides. This 
included issuing an annual request to teachers asking for any 
requests to change their working pattern in the next academic year. 
School leaders then checked whether they could make teachers’ 
requests fit with the timetable and staffing before negotiating with 
staff. This was much easier to achieve when teachers were willing to 
be flexible too. Several school leaders said a two-week timetable was 
helpful in enabling more flexible working patterns. 


School leaders used a number of strategies to bring their staffing back 
to capacity, including: negotiating with part-time staff to increase their 
hours; employing recent retirees; employing trusted supply teachers; 
asking full-time teachers with spare capacity to teach another subject; 
or sharing a teacher with another school. 


School leaders attempted to ensure continuity for pupils by minimising 
the number of subject teachers and form tutors working with each 
group. Some schools had arranged for teachers to share the role of 
form tutor, and had increased flexibility by separating registration from 
pastoral sessions. 


Flexible working (as opposed to part-time working) appeared to be 
more difficult for school leaders to accommodate due to the 
restrictions of the school timetable and because they preferred 
teachers to be on site during school hours. However, some schools 
allowed teachers to do planning, preparation and assessment (PPA) 
at home and there were a few examples of schools enabling 
individuals to work flexible hours. 


School leaders said it was important to continue to ensure strong lines 
of communication with staff, pupils and parents for part-time staff. 
They achieved this by: scheduling staff meetings and parents’ 
evenings on a particular day of the week, which coincided with most 
teachers’ working days; making notes of staff meetings readily 
available; and investing in secure IT systems to facilitate information 
sharing between staff. 


Although some school leaders said that part-time working was 
incompatible with middle or senior leadership, others enabled senior 
leaders to work part-time, either by sharing tasks among the 
leadership team and/or by delegating tasks to less experienced 
teachers. This required some planning, to identify which tasks were 
role specific, and to ensure there were sufficient leaders on site to 
deal with emergencies. 
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When asked what policy levers would encourage schools to increase 
the use of part-time and flexible working, the small sample of school 
leaders we interviewed suggested that additional funding would 
support them in covering the perceived costs — although a few school 
leaders had used flexible working to generate cost savings. They did 
not feel that new timetabling tools or a job-sharing service would be 
particularly helpful, and gave a cautious welcome to advice from other 
head teachers. The school leaders we interviewed said that although 
teachers may wish to reduce their hours to relieve workload 
pressures, part-time working was not an ideal solution because it 
could result in teachers devoting more of their own, unpaid time, to the 
non-teaching aspects of the job. Interviewees identified this as part of 
the bigger issue of unreasonable workloads in the teaching profession 
and called for more concerted action from policymakers to reduce the 
administrative burdens on teachers. 


Conclusion and recommendations 


This research has identified an unmet demand from secondary 
teachers for part-time and flexible working. We make the following 
recommendations for policymakers and school leaders. 


The DfE should encourage the providers of leadership training (such 
as the National Professional Qualification for Headship and related 
qualifications) to develop content on adopting a proactive approach to 
part-time and flexible working. 


School leaders’ attitudes and actions are critical to increasing 
opportunities for more flexible working, which is likely to increase the 
retention of secondary teachers in the profession and help to improve 


work-life balance. Leadership training provides an opportunity for 
aspiring and new leaders to explore the issues involved. 


The DfE should continue to prioritise reducing teacher workload and 
encouraging more flexible working in schools, including working with 
teacher organisations and middle tier organisations, such as local 
authorities and MATs. This could include gathering and sharing of 
good practice and publicising the benefits for schools. 


Workload pressure is one of the reasons teachers would like to 
reduce their hours, but the leaders we interviewed pointed out that 
unreasonable workload is a bigger issue that needs to be tackled in 
order to make teaching a more sustainable career. 


Further research is needed to consider the overall short-run and long- 
run implications for teacher supply of enabling more part-time and 
flexible working. 


This would include investigating the likely behavioural responses, the 
effects on teacher recruitment and the potential impacts of more 
flexible working patterns. NFER will investigate the data that is 
available to provide plausible estimates. 


School leaders should adopt a positive attitude towards encouraging 
part-time working, with flexibility on both sides. 


We recommend that school leaders adopt a proactive and systematic 
approach to encouraging flexibility for teachers whilst prioritising the 
needs of pupils. This includes seeking applications from all staff for 
part-time and flexible working and negotiating with individuals in 
advance to find a reasonable solution. It also involves flexibility from 
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teachers wanting to change their working patterns. Structural features 
that can help include changing the timetable, revising the pastoral 
support system and improving IT systems to support communication 
and remote access. 


5. Governors and school leaders should enable middle and senior 
leaders to adopt part-time working. 


Restricting leadership to those willing and able to work full-time limits 
the pool of leadership talent and means that teachers have to choose 
between leadership and part-time/flexible working. On the other hand, 
part-time and flexible working patterns for middle or senior leaders can 
encourage a more distributed model of leadership and help to provide 
effective succession planning. We therefore suggest that 
policymakers, governors and school leaders seek to identify and 
address the barriers to more flexible working patterns for middle and 
senior leaders in schools. 


6. School leaders and policymakers should encourage more 
opportunities for flexible working among secondary teachers, beyond 
part-time working. 


This research found few examples of flexible working, as opposed to 
part-time working among teachers. The main barriers appear to be the 
rigidity of the school timetable and a requirement for teachers to be 
on-site for PPA time. We therefore recommend that policymakers and 
middle tier organisations should focus on identifying and sharing 
examples of successful flexible working, in order to encourage its 
wider adoption in schools. 
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Introduction 


Ensuring there are enough high-quality teachers in England’s schools 
is crucial for delivering a first-class education for young people. 
However, as the number of secondary pupils is forecast to increase by 
15 per cent between 2018 and 2025, attracting and retaining enough 
secondary teachers is a key challenge facing school leaders today 
(Worth, et a/., 2018). 


One of the ways of encouraging more teachers to remain in the 
profession for longer — and potentially to attract more to join the 
profession — is to ensure there are part-time or flexible working 
opportunities when teachers need them. Providing opportunities to 
keep teachers who would have left without being able to go part-time 
retains their expertise and reduces the risk of losing them from the 
profession permanently. 


NFER research (Worth et a/., 2018) has shown that a lack of part-time 
and flexible working opportunities is an important factor contributing to 
some secondary teachers leaving the profession and is preventing 
others from returning (Buchanan et a/., 2018). Action to improve the 
availability of these working patterns is therefore likely to have 
benefits for recruiting and retaining teachers — although the overall 
impact on teacher supply will depend on whether the increase in the 
number of teachers off-sets the reduction in working hours per 
teacher. 


Supporting schools to improve the availability of part-time and flexible 
working opportunities forms a key strategic objective of the DfE’s 


Teacher Recruitment and Retention Strategy, published in January 
2019 (DfE, 2019). This states that ‘creating a culture that promotes 
flexible working ultimately comes down to headteachers’, who are ‘the 
ones who can ensure these opportunities become the norm in 
teaching’. 


However, while having a strategic objective of supporting 
headteachers to implement flexible working practices is welcome, the 
detail of how to support headteachers effectively is a crucial next 
stage of policy delivery and implementation. This new NFER research 
looks in detail at the barriers that secondary school leaders face in 
implementing flexible working and identifies priority actions for school 
leaders and policymakers. 


How many teachers currently work part-time? 


The latest teacher workforce data in England shows that 27 per cent 
of primary school teachers and 19 per cent of secondary teachers 
worked part-time in 2017. These figures have been rising since 2010, 
when they were 25 per cent for primary and 17 per cent for secondary 
teachers. 


Part of the difference between primary and secondary teaching is 
explained by there being more female teachers in primary schools, 
more of whom work part-time in both sectors. However, a significant 
part of the gap persists even after accounting for differences in the 
gender distribution. More generally, fewer teachers work part-time 
compared to the average in the wider economy (DfE, 2019). 
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Part-time teaching is most prevalent among women in their late 30s 
and early 40s, which corresponds to the period in which women are 
most likely to decrease their employment workload to take on 
childcare responsibilities (Worth et a/., 2018). The proportion of male 
teachers working part-time rises with age and peaks in their late 50s 
(around one in five) as they approach retirement age. Around a third 
of female teachers in their fifties work part-time. 


NFER analysis of Understanding Society (USoc) data shows that 
among those who leave the profession, the percentage of secondary 
teachers working part-time increases by 20 percentage points after 
they leave for another job (Worth et a/., 2018). This suggests that 
there is unmet demand for part-time working amongst secondary 
teachers. There is no significant change in part-time working among 
primary teachers who leave. Data from the Labour Force Survey 
suggests there is also a degree of unmet demand for part-time 
working among primary teachers, but the USoc data suggests that this 
is not driving those teachers to leave (Worth et al., 2018). 


Part-time secondary teachers also have higher rates of leaving the 
profession than part-time primary teachers and their full-time 
secondary colleagues (Worth et a/., 2018). This suggests that 
secondary teachers and/or secondary schools have more difficulty 
making part-time employment work and that part-time teachers in 
secondary schools find it more difficult to sustain the demands of part- 
time working alongside their other responsibilities. 


Part-time working is just one form of flexible working arrangement. 
Our analysis of data from the USoc survey suggests that, apart from 


job-sharing, teachers are less likely to work flexibly than nurses and 
police officers (Worth et a/., 2018). The flexible working arrangements 
measured in the survey include job sharing, flexi-time, working 
compressed hours, and regularly working from home. 


The evidence suggests that there is unmet demand for part-time 
working opportunities in secondary schools that drives some teachers 
to leave teaching in order to work part-time. The evidence also 
suggests that, compared with the primary sector, part-time teaching in 
secondary schools is more challenging for teachers and/or schools to 
sustain. The relative inflexibility of secondary schools also creates a 
barrier to re-entry for secondary teachers who wish to return to 
teaching. For these reasons, supporting secondary schools to 
accommodate and implement more part-time and flexible working is 
likely have a positive impact on teacher recruitment and retention. 


Why do teachers want to work part-time? 


Teachers’ decisions to work part-time or flexibly are influenced by a 
number of factors, (Worth et a/., 2018; CooperGibson Research, 
2019). In addition to the influences of caring responsibilities and 
retirement planning set out above, some teachers may wish to work 
part-time or flexibly for health reasons, to improve their work-life 
balance or to free up time for other part-time work, study or to pursue 
other interests. Ultimately, though, their personal finances determine 
whether part-time working is affordable. 


At school level, leadership, culture and governance are important in 
setting the expectations for teachers’ working patterns. Other school- 
level influences include the local job market (i.e. the supply and 
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demand for teachers), the school’s budget, the curriculum and 
timetable. 


At system level, a number of wider influences come into play, 
including population trends and employment legislation as well as 
national supply and demand, school funding and other policy 
decisions affecting teachers’ working conditions. 


Figure 1: Different influences of teachers’ demand for part-time 
and flexible working 


System 


yo aN 


individual 
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Research aims 


In this research, we address the following research questions: 


e What is the extent of unmet demand for part-time and flexible 
working in secondary schools? What are the reasons why this 
demand has not been met? 


e What are the barriers that secondary school leaders face in 
implementing part-time and flexible working? 


e How can these barriers be overcome? 


Methodology 


We used a combination of quantitative and qualitative research 
methods to meet these aims. These were: 


e Survey questions in NFER’s nationally-representative Teacher 
Voice Omnibus survey 


e Analysis of data from the 2017 school-level School Workforce 
Census (SWC), to identify samples of schools with high 
proportions of teachers working part-time and with lower 
proportions of teachers working part-time 


e Interviews with 19 senior leaders in English secondary schools 
(eight with a high proportion of teachers working part-time and 11 
with a lower proportion of teachers working part-time). 
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Survey questions 


The Teacher Voice Survey took place in June 2018. Questions on 
part-time and flexible working included whether teachers would ideally 
like to work different hours and the reasons for not working their ideal 
working pattern, as well as questions on their job satisfaction and the 
manageability of their current workload. A total of 600 secondary staff 
responded to the survey: 475 were teachers and 125 were school 
leaders. 


SWC analysis 


Our sampling strategy for the interviews was firstly to identify a group 
of secondary schools with higher than average rates of part-time 
working. While part-time working is only one aspect of many that 
comprise flexible working, we used this as a proxy for our sampling as 
it is the only form of flexible working measured for every school 
through the SWC. We wanted to find out how the leaders of schools 
with high proportions of teachers working part-time manage to run 
their schools effectively, what they see as the benefits and where the 
remaining challenges lie. 


Second, we identified a group of schools with a proportion of part-time 
staffing that was slightly below average. We selected this group 


1 This differs from the 19 per cent reported in the national tables, published 
by DfE in the same statistical release as the school-level data. DfE states that 
the national figures may differ because the school-level figures ‘have not 
been adjusted to account for schools that did not make a return or to account 
for multiple contracts for the same post, or where teachers are in service with 
more than one employer. 


because they have some experience of part-time working and may 
have the potential for more. We wanted to know what influences their 
current levels of part-time working, what barriers these school leaders 
face and what might encourage them to increase opportunities for 
part-time and flexible working in future. We anticipated that by 
comparing the views of these two groups of leaders, it would enable 
us to identify what was different about the most flexible schools. 


Our analysis of SWC data found that across all secondary schools in 
England with at least 25 teachers, an average of 22 per cent of 
teachers were working part-time’. We excluded schools with less than 
25 teachers as very small secondary schools are likely to have a 
unique set of challenges (e.g. newly-established schools). 


Figure 2 shows the distribution of part-time working across schools 
with different numbers of teaching staff. There is wide variation in the 
proportion of teachers working part-time across schools. There are 
several schools with no teachers working part-time and a few with 
over 60 per cent of teaching staff working part-time. In most schools 
less than half of the teaching staff were employed part-time and there 
is a large concentration of schools between ten and 40 per cent of 
teachers working part-time. 
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Figure 2 Plot for identifying schools with high and average important at school level — a theme which we explored in our 
levels of part-time working interviews with school leaders — see below. 


Variation between schools tends to be greater among schools with 
fewer teachers, because each individual teacher has a greater impact 
on the school average. We therefore used a ‘funnel plot’ to select the 
schools. The funnel plot shows that small schools have a greater 
variation in part-time rates, whereas large schools tend to have a 
smaller variance. Drawing a sample containing schools with the 
highest part-time rates would result in a sample with a 
disproportionate number of small schools, which is undesirable as the 
experiences of large schools would not be included. 


100 
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40 
The relationship between how spread out the data is and the number 
of teachers it is based on follows a mathematical formula derived from 
statistics, known as the ‘control limit’ which is similar to a confidence 
interval. By using the control limit, this sampling approach gives large 
schools a fair chance of being selected. 


20 


Proportion of teaching staff working part time 


0 
0 50 4100 150 200 250 The purple dots represent schools with an above average proportion 
Headcount of teaching staff of teachers working part-time (the average for this group was 43 per 
Source: School Workforce Census, DfE statistical first release. cent) and the green dots represent schools with slightly below 


average numbers of teachers working part-time (the average for this 
group was 17 per cent). These were the two groups of schools we 
sampled to approach for interview. We compared schools with high 
levels of part-time working and those just below average because we 
wanted to understand the experiences of school leaders with some 
experience of part-time working in their schools. Arguably, the latter 
group has a greater potential to increase the extent of part-time and 


The plot shows the variation of part-time teachers for schools of 
different sizes. We anticipated that there may be more part-time 
working in larger schools, because it might be easier for larger schools 
to fit part-time working into their timetables. However, the percentage 
of teachers employed part-time does not seem to be related to the 
size of a school. This suggests that other influences may be more 
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flexible working than schools which have little experience of part-time 
working patterns due to structural or cultural reasons. 


Interviews with school leaders 


We conducted interviews with 19 senior leaders (16 headteachers or 
principals, one assistant head, and two business managers) in English 
secondary schools. The sample comprised a range of schools across 
England, including small and large schools, located in rural, urban and 
inner city areas. Eight of the schools had a high proportion of teachers 
working part-time and 11 had a slightly lower than average proportion 
of teachers working part-time. 


The interviews took place in spring 2019. They were conducted by 
telephone and lasted around 45 minutes. Questions focused on: the 
school’s policy towards part-time and flexible working among 
teachers; the application and decision-making process; opportunities 
for flexible (as opposed to part-time) working; opportunities for part- 
time/flexible working for teachers in middle and senior leadership 
positions; benefits, challenges and recommendations on how to 
encourage more part-time and flexible working in schools. 


What is the extent of unmet demand for part-time 
and flexible working? 


The Teacher Voice survey asked teachers and leaders to confirm their 
current working pattern in terms of full-time equivalent (FTE) and to 
indicate what working pattern they would ideally like to work. The data 
shows that although four-fifths (81 per cent) of the responding 
secondary teachers and leaders were working full-time, less than half 


(45 per cent) would ideally do so. Most of the unmet demand was 
from full-time staff, but some of those currently working part-time 
would also ideally like to reduce their hours from their current part-time 
level. 


Teachers and leaders whose current and ideal working hours were 
not the same (218 respondents) were asked why this was the case. 
The most common reason, given by around half of respondents, was 
that they could not afford to work shorter hours because of the 
reduction in income this would represent. This suggests that if they 
were offered a part-time position they would not accept it. 


One of the reasons for wanting to work part-time may be to reduce 
workload. Figure 3 shows that those who want to reduce their hours 
are more likely to disagree that their workload is manageable: 52 per 
cent for those who can afford to go part-time, and 63 per cent for 
those who can’t. However, teacher workload is also an issue for those 
who work full-time and don’t want to change their working hours, 41 
per cent of whom disagree that their workload is manageable. 
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Figure 3 Preference for part-time work is associated with 


finding workload unmanageable 


My current workload is manageable 
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Source: NFER Teacher Voice omnibus survey, June 2018 


The school leaders we interviewed said part-time working was not an 
ideal way to relieve workload pressures because it could result in 
teachers devoting more of their own, unpaid time, to the non-teaching 
aspects of the job. Interviewees identified this potential driver for part- 
time working as part of the bigger issue of unreasonable workloads in 
the teaching profession and called for more concerted action from 
policymakers to reduce the administrative burdens on teachers. 


To investigate the other reasons for teachers and leaders wanting to 
reduce their working hours, we have assumed that the ideal working 
pattern of those who say they couldn't afford to go part-time is the 
same as their current working pattern. While it may not be ideal for 


them in the true sense, we assume that their current working pattern is 
optimal given the alternatives. 


Figure 4 summarises the differences between secondary teachers’ 
and leaders’ current and ideal working patterns. Assuming those who 
would like to reduce their hours but could not afford to work part-time 
do not represent unmet demand, 36 per cent of secondary teachers 
and leaders would ideally like to work part-time compared to 19 per 
cent who currently do so. This represents a potential unmet demand 
of 17 per cent of teachers and leaders, who would ideally like to work 
part-time and can afford to do so (not including part-timers who would 
like to change their hours). 


While only nine per cent of teachers currently work four days per week 
or nine days per fortnight (0.8-0.9 FTE), around 17 per cent would 
ideally like to work hours in this range and could afford to make the 
change. More teachers would like to work three days per week/seven 
days per fortnight (0.6-0.7 FTE) than currently do. The data shows 
that there is relatively low unmet demand for working 0.5 FTE or less. 
One implication of this for school leaders is that 0.8-0.9 FTE could be 
challenging to timetable given the low demand for teachers to work 
small numbers of hours per week to make up for the reduction in 
hours. We return to this issue later in this report, using interviews from 
leaders of schools with high proportions of part-time teachers to 
explain how they make it work. 
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Figure 4 A proportion of full-time secondary teachers would 
like to work part-time instead 


Current working pattern Ideal working pattern 


(64%) Full time 


Full time (81%) 
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Source: NFER Teacher Voice omnibus survey, June 2018. N = 589. 
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Figure 4 gives an indication that there is unmet demand for part-time 
working among full-time teachers and leaders. However, we should be 
cautious about assuming that all of those who are currently working 
full-time and would like to work part-time would do so if they could. 
This is for two main reasons. 


First, some movement between full-time and part-time working would 
happen anyway. Our analysis of SWC data shows that between 7,000 
and 8,000 secondary teachers move from working full-time to part- 
time each year and around 3,000 to 4,000 move from working part- 
time to full-time. Indeed, Figure 5 below shows that 28 per cent of 
those who would like to reduce their hours and can afford to change 
them are intending to make a request very soon or have one pending. 
Many of these teachers may be successful in arranging a part-time 
role so their demand is likely to be met in the normal course of events, 
in which case the unmet demand for part-time work is less than 17 per 
cent. 


Second, stated intentions are not the same as actions. For example, 
previous NFER research has found that the proportion of teachers 
who say they intend to leave teaching in the next year is considerably 
higher than the proportion that we know actually leave each year 
(Worth et a/., 2015). The survey did not probe how strongly teachers 
felt about their intentions to change their working arrangements, so it 
is difficult to predict the likelinood of these teachers actually moving to 
part-time working if they were offered the opportunity, but it is highly 
unlikely that all of them would do so. 
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What impact might more part-time and flexible 
working opportunities have on overall teacher 


supply? 


Figure 4 illustrates the demand for part-time work. If this was the only 
change, the total number of teaching hours available to schools would 
reduce. However it does not illustrate the whole picture. Creating 
more opportunities for part-time and flexible working is likely to have 
positive benefits for teacher recruitment and retention. These include 
retaining teachers who would otherwise leave, encouraging more 
returners who would like to work part-time to return to teaching and 
attracting career-changers into the profession. 


The overall impact of improved part-time and flexible working 
opportunities is highly uncertain as it depends on the relative sizes of 
the positive retention and recruitment effects and reduction in hours 
due to changes in work arrangements. However, creating more part- 
time and flexible opportunities is unlikely to represent the only solution 
required to address the teacher supply challenge. NFER will 
investigate the data that is available to quantify plausible estimates for 
what the impacts could be. Further research is needed to, where 
possible, explore the short-run and long-run implications for teacher 
supply at the system level. 


Barriers to part-time and flexible working 


This section explores the barriers to more flexible working patterns for 
teachers and school leaders. 


Reasons why teachers are not working their ideal 
hours 


So if part-time working is the ideal for so many full-time teachers who 
can afford it, why is it not more common? Teachers responding to the 
Teacher Voice survey whose current and ideal working hours were 
not the same were asked why this was the case. Figure 5 shows that 
the main reason was a concern that their request would not be 
accepted. 
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Figure 5 Aside from affordability, the most common reason 
for not working part-time is that teachers suspect 


their request would not be accepted 
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Source: NFER Teacher Voice omnibus survey, June 2018. Question asked if 
current working pattern is different from ideal working pattern. Respondents 
could give more than one response. Excludes those who responded ‘I 
couldn't afford to work part-time or more part-time’, N = 130. 
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The reasons for not working fewer hours were driven by teachers’ 
perceptions and actual experiences of requesting a reduction in their 
working hours. Just under a third of the teachers (31 per cent) who 
wanted to work fewer hours and could afford to do so said they had 
made no formal request for part-time working, but suspected that if 
they did their senior leaders would not allow them to change. This was 
not reflected in our interviews with school leaders — all of whom said 
they would consider seriously and attempt to accommodate teachers’ 
requests for part-time working (though note that we did not interview 
school leaders from schools with very low proportions of teachers 
working part-time). 


Teachers’ perceptions that senior leaders would not agree to their 
request was a more widespread barrier to part-time working than the 
actual incidence of teachers’ requests being turned down (14 per 
cent). This implies that flexible working is strongly influenced by the 
extent to which senior leaders welcome part-time working and take a 
proactive rather than a reactive approach to encouraging part-time 
working patterns. 


Among teachers who would like to reduce their hours, ten per cent 
said they were concerned about the effect that working part-time 
would have on their future career progression. This concern was 
reflected in the comments of some (though by no means all) of the 
senior leaders we interviewed. Some of our interviewees were of the 
opinion that it was simply not possible for teachers with a middle or 
senior leadership responsibility to work on a part-time or flexible basis. 
They felt working part-time would make it impossible to undertake 
strategic duties, to line-manage staff, and lead teams effectively. 
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School leaders also referred to specific challenges related to part-time 
working among middle or senior leaders, such as safeguarding and 
legal issues which meant that they needed sufficient middle and 
senior leaders to be on site during normal working hours. 


As a result of these concerns, these interviewees said that they would 
not agree to requests for part-time or flexible working from staff in 
leadership positions. One senior leader from a school with a high 
proportion of teachers working part-time said ‘1 can’t think of a 
situation where | would allow somebody on a responsibility area to go 
part-time’. This comment was echoed by another who said: ‘/ make it 
crystal clear that if they want to go part-time, they will be stepping 
down from their responsibility area’. 


Barriers faced by school leaders 


The school leaders we interviewed raised a number of barriers and 
concerns regarding part-time and flexible teaching arrangements. 
These were common across the two groups of interviewees, although 
leaders with higher proportions of teachers working part-time tended 
to identify fewer concerns and more benefits. Leaders’ concerns 
focused on four main issues: 


1. ensuring continuity for pupils and timetabling different working 
patterns 
2. constraints on other forms of flexible working 


communication issues 


4. additional costs. 


Ensuring continuity for pupils and timetabling challenges 


School leaders said their main motivation was to provide the best 
education for their pupils and that it could be difficult to balance the 
needs of pupils with the wishes of teachers for more flexible working. 


Some school leaders said that it was not ideal for pupils to have more 
than one teacher for a subject because this disrupted the continuity of 
pupils’ learning. They also described the challenge of fitting teachers’ 
working patterns into the timetable. 


We know from a previous Teacher Voice survey (Smith et al., 2018) 
that school leaders cite ‘timetabling difficulties’ as one of the main 
barriers to part-time and flexible working in schools. A particular 
challenge for our interviewees lay in finding staff to make up the 
missing hours created by a teacher who wanted to reduce their hours, 
especially when looking for someone to teach a small number of 
hours in a shortage subject. 


In addition to teaching duties, some interviewees said accommodating 
part-time and flexible working caused challenges for pastoral care, 
especially having sufficient teachers to act as form tutors. As one said: 
‘We very much put an emphasis on the pastoral and staff being 
available for children to see. So, if a staff member goes part-time, they 
still have to be given their PPA time and therefore you are restricting 
the amount of time they have available to do other ‘softer’ teacher 
duties like being a form teacher and being there for their form class, or 
being able to do intervention work with their classes or being able to 
do clubs. You find they are very much focussed on their lessons and 
trying to get everything done within that time.’ 
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Some leaders also raised concerns about ‘inflexibility’ on the part of 
teachers seeking to change their working arrangements. In particular, 
they said that some teachers wanted to work specific hours or that too 
many staff wanted to take the same days of the week as their non- 
working days (typically Mondays and Fridays). This could create 
timetabling difficulties for schools if a teacher’s request for part-time or 
flexible working meant that there were too few teachers available to 
cover working and pastoral duties on certain days of the week. 


Constraints on other forms of flexible working 


Flexible working patterns for teachers (such as staggered or 
compressed hours, or allowing staff to work from home) were 
generally viewed as problematic by the school leaders we interviewed. 
They pointed out that teaching requires teachers to be present in the 
classroom and the teaching day allows few opportunities for flexibility. 
They also referred to other requirements for teachers to be on site, 
such as form tutor periods, departmental PPA sessions, whole-staff 
meetings and training sessions. Some were concerned that flexible 
working arrangements would reduce the number of teachers available 
at any given time, emphasising that their school’s priority was to have 
as many teachers as possible on site during working hours. 


Communication issues 


Some leaders feared that an increase in part-time or flexible working 
would hinder communication and information-sharing in their school 
because staff were not together often enough; explaining that it was 
‘difficult to run a school when people aren't there’. They emphasised 
the importance of whole-team and whole-school meetings where staff 
were able to review and plan work together. Some leaders thought 
that enabling staff to work part-time or flexibly was an additional 
complication that could slow the pace of work in a school. 


A few school leaders raised concerns about the effects of increased 
part-time and flexible working on staff morale. They feared that full- 
time staff would be required to ‘pick up the slack’ for those working 
part-time and this could cause resentment. On the other hand, they 
were concerned that part-timers could begin to lose their sense of 
‘belonging’ and possibly have a lower level of commitment to the 
school. As one interviewee said: ‘/ think there’s a danger sometimes 
of part-timers not feeling included in the life of the department’. School 
leaders also referred to the practical constraints on the number of 
rooms, which meant that teaching spaces could not always be 
reserved for a specific teacher if they worked part-time. 


A few school leaders voiced concerns about the potential impact of 
part-time or flexible working on the school’s relationships with parents. 
In particular, they referred to the difficulty of ensuring staff were 
available for parents’ evenings on their non-working days. They were 
also concerned that parents could have difficulty contacting a teacher 
to discuss an issue affecting their child. 
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Additional costs 


Several school leaders said that part-time or flexible working 
arrangements were more expensive than employing a single full-time 
member of staff. This was particularly difficult for school leaders to 
accommodate given recent budget constraints which meant that 
schools had cut their staff allocations to a minimum. As one leader 
said: ‘The rhetoric [on flexible working] is wonderful and I’m 
philosophically completely into it, but the reality means | need to over- 
fund my school by twenty per cent so | can create the flexibility for my 
staff to suit them and their work-life balance. But no-one will give me 
that money.’ 


Another explained: ‘The ideal way to get people to communicate is 
face-to-face and then unfortunately that is much more expensive 
because you are paying for two members of staff to be on site when 
you actually only want one.’ 


Several interviewees estimated the additional costs to be around 0.2 
FTE more than a full-time teacher because two members of staff 
working 0.5 FTE would each need to be employed for 0.6 FTE to 
allow time for handovers, attending meetings and training. This does 
not include the additional time needed for senior leaders to revise their 
staffing and timetabling or the ‘on costs’ of employing an additional 
member of staff (such as pension contributions and time for line 
managers to liaise with each member of staff). Not all school leaders 
felt able to pay for this additional time, which put additional pressure 
on part-time staff to ‘catch up’ in their own time. 


A few school leaders said they had employed retired teachers to ‘fill in’ 
for teachers reducing their hours because retirees were willing to work 
small numbers of hours, but this came at an additional cost, as 
retirees are usually more senior and highly paid than a mid-career 
teacher. 


Benefits to schools from meeting the demand for 
part-time and flexible working 


The school leaders we interviewed identified several benefits from 
part-time and flexible working among teachers. These were in four 
main areas: 


1. increased teacher retention and recruitment 
2. a positive impact on staff wellbeing 
3. retaining specialist expertise and maintaining the breadth of 


the curriculum 
4. an opportunity to reduce costs. 
Increased teacher retention and recruitment 


According to our interviewees, the greatest benefit of enabling 
teachers to work part-time or flexibly was to retain good teaching staff. 
As one interviewee said: ‘When you know you’ve got somebody who’s 
really good, you do everything you can to accommodate them’. 
Another said: ‘1 would rather keep the really good people that | have 
got even if it means that they want to go off and do a masters or 
something and they want to go down to three days a week. If | can 
keep them and | can afford to keep them then | would’. 
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Our interviewees had different opinions on the effectiveness of 
offering part-time or flexible working to encourage recruitment. Some 
had advertised jobs saying they would encourage applications from 
part-time staff with little effect, but others said that offering part-time or 
flexible working could help in recruitment — especially in shortage 
subjects. One interviewee said: ‘We have got some highly, highly 
skilled professionals who have joined our team and accepted slightly 
less pay so that they can have that work-life balance’. 


A positive impact on staff wellbeing 


School leaders said that enabling staff to work on a part-time or 
flexible basis improved teachers’ wellbeing and energy at work. One 
school leader said: ‘/ think that people underestimate the creativity 
and commitment that part-time staff can give... Sometimes when they 
come in and out a bit more, they can identify things you don't see 
yourself when you're here five days a week... If they’re working in 
another school, they can bring back some really brilliant ideas. If 
they're using it for work-life balance in order to get more of a relaxing 
three-day weekend, they can lift other people’s spirits with that extra 
energy, have interesting conversations about things they’ve gone and 
done.’ 


Retaining specialist expertise and curriculum 
breadth 
Some leaders said that some teachers who chose to work part-time 


were able to concentrate solely on their specialist area of expertise, 
rather than having to teach another subject. In some cases, part-time 


or flexible working could also help to sustain subjects attracting small 
numbers of pupils that would not justify a full-time teacher. If a teacher 
was prepared to reduce their hours, this meant that schools could 
continue to offer a less popular subject, which was a better solution for 
leaders than redeploying them to other more popular subjects or 
making the teacher redundant. 


Reducing costs 


Although several school leaders made the point that part-time or 
flexible working usually increased costs, a few said that negotiating 
such arrangements with staff had enabled them to cut costs for 
subjects which did not need a full-time teacher (for example, due to a 
decrease in the number of pupils opting for that subject). As one 
leader explained: ‘/f you’ve got surplus teaching hours in a particular 
area and someone comes along and says they want to go part-time 
and you can still deliver the curriculum by reducing their hours, then 
that has financial benefit to the school.’ This provided leaders with an 
opportunity to retain less popular subject options while saving the cost 
of employing a full-time member of staff. It also helped leaders make 
best use of teachers’ expertise because they were not required to 
teach other subjects to fill their teaching hours. 


Making it work 


Interviewees said there were two main reasons for their current level 
of part-time working in their schools: the profile of teaching staff and 
the culture of the school. This was true of interviewees from schools 
with both high and lower levels of part-time working. 
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Some of the interviewees from schools with a high proportion of 
teachers working part-time said this was largely because they had a 
large proportion of women returning from maternity leave who wanted 
to return part-time. Similarly, some of the interviewees from schools 
with lower proportions of teachers working part-time said this was 
largely due to low demand from teachers for flexible working 
arrangements (for example, due to the gender and age profile of the 
teaching staff), rather than reflecting leaders’ attitudes towards part- 
time working. As one leader of a school with a lower proportion of 
part-time teachers said: ‘/t’s just been a changing workforce here. 
When | started at the school 14 years ago, we had considerably more 
[teachers working part-time]. Staff will start full-time and will then 
request to go part-time... Our current situation is that staff who went 
part-time when their children were little now want to go full-time again.’ 
Another said: ‘The staffing is the staffing. The staffing is historic. There 
is no “agenda”. It is just how it is’. 


However, interviewees also testified to the influence of senior leaders 
on teachers’ demand for part-time and flexible working. For example, 
they referred to the negative attitudes of the previous head teacher or 
of heads of neighbouring schools, which had led to teachers leaving 
rather than attempting to negotiate part-time or flexible working. As 
one senior leader said: ‘A couple of staff came [to this school] from a 
local academy chain [where] the ethos was so punitive, without any 
flexibility... If you’ve got a fairly collaborative way of working with staff 
and they feel you’re approachable, there’s more scope for coming to a 
mutual compromise rather than them just walking.’ 


One leader from a school with a lower proportion of part-time workers 
said: ‘/ think it’s a bit of a cultural thing, so I’m not sure it would even 
cross the minds of some of my staff to ask.’ 


Creating a culture for flexible working 


The overarching characteristic of schools with higher levels of part- 
time working was that these leaders were committed to enabling such 
arrangements and had designed their structures and systems to 
accommodate flexible working patterns — an approach which was 
driven by what one interviewee described as a ‘moral choice about 
how we work’. 


Leaders in schools with high rates of part-time or flexible working were 
proactive in encouraging part-time and flexible working rather than 
responding to teachers’ requests on an ad-hoc basis. They actively 
encouraged staff to request changes to their working patterns (to 
increase or decrease their hours). 


One senior leader explained how they contacted all staff each year 
inviting anyone who wanted to change their working arrangements 
to discuss their wishes with a senior colleague before making a 
formal application. ‘In January or beginning of February | email the 
flexible working policy to all staff (including those on maternity 
leave) and ask colleagues to complete the application if they would 
like to change their hours in any way whatsoever. They have about 
a month to get back to me. We look at the curriculum needs and 
then I'll let people know after Easter. What we say is that we can't 
always guarantee the day or consecutive days or the same day 
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each week... [but] we look at our teaching needs, at what options 
we will be running next year and we see whether we can 
accommodate the request.’ 


Another school leader described identifying teachers who might be 
interested in changing their working arrangements (such as staff 
returning from maternity leave, when their youngest child was about 
to start school, or approaching retirement) and asking them 


School leaders who were keen to support more flexible and part-time 
working recognised the costs involved in employing more part-time 
teachers but they emphasised that this needed to be balanced against 
the benefits to the school of being able to retain experienced staff. As 
one said: ‘l’d rather have a great teacher for three days a week than a 
poor teacher for five days a week.’ 


In our small sample, the proportion of staff working part-time did not 
appear to be strongly related to the existence of a formal policy on 
part-time or flexible working. Several leaders said they used their local 
authority’s policy (regardless of whether they were a maintained 
school or an academy). Others said that they did not have a formal 
policy and their governing bodies gave them considerable discretion 
over staffing matters. 


A systemic approach 


Interviewees described the strategies they used to enable staff to 
work part-time. They said that arrangements worked best where both 
parties were prepared to be flexible about the details and teachers 


personally whether they wanted to decrease or increase their hours. 


were prepared to wait while schools worked out timetabling and other 
logistical issues. Some described a process of ‘co-construction’ aiming 
to achieve the best outcomes for both the school and the individual 
member of staff. As one said: ‘/t’s those compromise solutions, which 
do take quite a bit of work from the management and leadership team 
but which are really worthwhile. Staff know that you are doing your 
best to accommodate [them] and in return, | know that they 
understand that and they don’t then come back with unreasonable 
demands’. 


Several school leaders said it was much easier to accommodate 
teaches’ wishes when the request was made in advance (ideally 
requesting a change in the spring term to take effect in the following 
autumn). That gave school leaders time to work out what would fit with 
the curriculum and timetable. They expected teachers to agree that 
any change in working practices would start from the beginning of the 
autumn term and asked staff to commit to the agreed working pattern 
for the whole of the school year. They then made the arrangements 
with the aim of ensuring continuity of teachers for each class, but 
especially for pupils in KS4. Some also set minimum working 
requirements (for example, asking staff to work for at least three days 
each week, arranging for non-working days of part-time staff to be 
spread across the week and/or stipulating certain days when all 
members of staff had to be on site). 
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Building flexibility into school organisation and 
timetabling 


The interviews with school leaders identified a number of ways in 
which they addressed the challenge of ensuring that there were 
sufficient staff to cover both curriculum and non-teaching duties. 
School leaders used timetabling software to assist with planning 
different scenarios to accommodate teachers’ requests. One 
interviewee said: ‘Timetabling is probably one of the most difficult and 
logistical operations in the school and it’s a bit like a jigsaw puzzle... 
We put the part-timers in first and then we work around the other 
priorities for the school.’ 


Several of our interviewees said that adopting a two-week timetable 
made part-time or flexible working easier, because this provided 
greater flexibility than a weekly planning cycle. For example, it meant 
schools could block subject teaching and arrange for all teachers to 
be available on one day each fortnight for whole-school meetings. 


When a full-time teacher requested to reduce their hours, school 
leaders used a range of strategies to bring their staffing back up to 
capacity. These included: negotiating an increase in hours with 
existing part-time staff; employing recent retirees; employing trusted 
supply teachers; or asking full-time teachers with spare capacity to 
teach a second subject. 


One school leader described sharing teachers with another school 
in the same multi-academy trust. The interviewee explained: ‘If 
somebody was to request 80 per cent, it is difficult to find the other 


20 per cent... | talk to the other headteachers within the Trust 
because it might also fit with their plans. It might enhance 
somebody's subject specialism so that they focus on only delivering 
one subject.’ 


Some school leaders said that having two individuals teaching the 
same group of pupils (not necessarily as an official job share) eased 
timetabling arrangements. Several said they aimed to have a 
maximum of two teachers responsible for any given class in order to 
ensure effective planning, enable the teachers and learners to know 
each other, establish common expectations for work and behaviour, 
and avoid exposing pupils to too many different teaching styles. One 
school leader commented: ‘When | was an acting head my boss said 
“Don't do job shares” — the thinking was that when one of the two left it 
was impossible to fill [the post] and would impose restrictions on the 
timetable. But so far, I’ve not found that to be a problem. | think it’s 
because I’m increasingly confident about my ability to predict those 
Situations.’ 


Rather than asking part-timers to teach all the content of their subject 
area, some school leaders said it was more efficient for each teacher 
to focus on a different aspect of their subject. 


A school leader described how two part-time teachers (one 
specialising in biology and another specialising in chemistry and 
physics) effectively shared the teaching of a combined science 
course. Another described how the school employed two geography 
teachers on a part-time basis: one specialised in physical 
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geography and the other in human geography. The school was able 
to use both teachers’ expertise to best effect by deploying them to 
teach to their respective area of strength. 


Schools’ strategies for ensuring continuity of pastoral care included 
allocating the role of form tutor to full-time staff only; sharing the role 
between two teachers and deploying support staff to undertake the 
role of form tutor. In order to enable teachers to work more flexibly (for 
example to start work slightly later in the morning so they could take 
their own children to school), schools had experimented with 
separating registration from pastoral sessions, timetabling form tutor 
sessions later in the day and blocking form tutor sessions on certain 
days. For example, one school adopted a tutorial system with 
individual appointments for older students, which were easier to 
allocate to part-time staff. 


Despite the general lack of opportunities for flexible (as opposed to 
part-time) working, a few leaders gave examples of accommodating 
flexibility within the constraints of the timetable. The most common 
examples were to allow staff to work from home in their non-contact 
(PPA) time. 


Several interviewees said they would not accept requests for teachers 
to start later in the morning to take their children to school or leave 
earlier to pick them up. However, others said they were willing to 
negotiate such arrangements (usually combined with part-time 
working) for example, by enabling teachers to work shorter hours over 
several days. There were also a few instances where schools 


arranged for teaching to take place during ‘twilight’ sessions, to 
accommodate teachers’ requests for more flexible working patterns. 


Establishing strong lines of communication 


Leaders of schools with high proportions of part-time teachers said it 
was important to ensure all staff were aware of what was happening 
and were included in decision-making. Line managers were 
responsible for informing staff who worked part-time or on a flexible 
basis of any consultations and developments. 


As mentioned earlier, school leaders typically ensured that staff who 
taught the same groups of pupils had time to meet and plan together, 
rather than expecting them to do this in their own time (though not all 
did so). Other means of improving communication included making 
sure all staff had access to the minutes of meetings and using a 
common online portal that could be accessed remotely by teachers to 
share information, manage pupils’ data, view teaching resources and 
schemes of work. 


One school found that not all part-time teachers were aware of the 
homework assignments set by their colleagues who were teaching 
the same pupils. The school invested in a homework platform — an 
online system for recording homework assignments — and found 
that this was particularly welcomed by part-time staff and pupils. 


Another interviewee described how their school used an online 
management information system to ensure that all staff were kept 
up-to-date about any issues affecting pupils’ welfare: ‘We have an 


MIS system, so any concerns or reports get noted onto the child’s 
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records and any teacher can pick that up, whether it’s the form tutor 
or head of year... they can always see at any point what stage a 
situation is at or who has dealt with what’. 


School leaders typically encouraged teachers working part-time to 
attend whole-staff meetings, training and parents’ meetings. They 
acknowledged that staff working part-time only had to attend a 
proportion of these activities, but several made arrangements to pay 
part-timers for the extra hours or give them time off in lieu. 


Schools with large numbers of part-time staff needed to find ways of 
sharing space and resources effectively. For example, one school 
leader said all teachers in their school had to be flexible about issues 
like where they taught, what resources could be left in a classroom, 
and what they would be expected to carry with them or store in 
another location. Those responsible for timetabling had to be aware of 
where staff were teaching, to avoid teachers arriving late to a lesson 
because they had to move rooms. Such arrangements meant that 
everyone had access to the resources they needed and part-time staff 
did not feel marginalised. 


We had anticipated that the school leaders we interviewed would 
identify parents’ attitudes towards part-time working as a barrier, but 
very few did so. Interviewees said that it was important to 
communicate arrangements clearly with parents and reassure them 
that the school put their children’s welfare first. One leader said: ‘/ 
think parents are just grateful we have subject specialists in front of 
their children.’ Another explained: ‘We have had a couple of 
discussions with parents about the number of teachers in our Y7/8 


groups because of part-timers. | have tried to manage those as best 
as possible... It comes down to transparency and | reassure them that 
by the time they [pupils] get to GCSE studies, there will very little of 
this happening. | just try to explain the logistics of managing a big 
organisation.’ 


Enabling school leaders to work part-time 


Despite the fact that some of the leaders we interviewed felt that part- 
time or flexible working was incompatible with leadership roles, others 
described how they had enabled staff in leadership positions to have 
greater flexibility in how they worked. Several interviewees set a 
minimum requirement for those in leadership positions to work 80 per 
cent of the time, as they felt that it was not desirable for leaders to 
work less than four days per week. Several interviewees explained 
that leaders working part-time delegated some of their responsibilities 
to a less experienced member of staff, which had the added benefit of 
preparing less experienced teachers to take on middle and senior 
leadership roles. 


A school carried out a review of which members of its leadership 
team needed to be available and when. In doing so, they asked 
themselves the question: “Why does this member of staff need to 
be here?” They then checked that there were sufficient senior staff 
available to deal with safeguarding issues and emergency 
procedures. They concluded that not all senior staff needed to be 
on site at all times and this enabled some members of the senior 
leadership team to work part-time. 
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Part-time and flexible working arrangements for school leaders 
required effective communication between staff and their teams and 
clear arrangements for others to deputise for them when they were off 
site or not working. As one school leader explained: ‘It’s about them 
being clear about what they can and cannot do and identifying what | 
and other colleagues need to take on, so that the school can continue 
to be as effective and as efficient as possible’. Another commented: 
‘This works because we have strong communication and we are very 
open and honest about what is achievable and what isnt.’ 


Two interviewees said that they themselves were working part-time. 
One was a headteacher approaching retirement who had 
negotiated with governors to work two and a half days a week ina 
job share with a deputy headteacher. Another headteacher 
explained that due to previous ill health, their line manager (the 
chair of governors) had encouraged them to adopt a flexible 
working pattern, which entailed working from home one day per 
fortnight and not working on one day a month. The leader said: ‘/ 
am aware that | am in a very privileged position — my chair of 
governors makes sure that | am getting my flexible working. | am 
showing that it is OK and the school is not going to collapse if you’re 
not here every day.’ 


What policies would encourage school 
leaders to increase flexible working? 


We asked school leaders what policy levers would encourage schools 
to increase the use of part-time and flexible working. 


The possibilities we discussed were: 
e New timetabling tools 


e Anew service to help interested teachers to find opportunities for 
job-sharing 

e First-hand accounts from leaders who have a high level of part- 
time and flexible working 


e Advice from schools that have a high level of part-time and flexible 
working 


¢ A financial incentive for employing teachers on a part-time basis. 


The first two suggestions were taken from the DfE’s Recruitment and 
Retention Strategy (2019). 


The senior leaders we interviewed all said that they were happy with 
their current timetabling software and the functionality of software 
tools. Some interviewees welcomed the creation of a service to help 
interested teachers find opportunities for job sharing. However, some 
noted that such applications usually come about where existing staff 
members agree to such a proposal themselves, so they felt that 
decisions needed to be taken at an individual school level. 
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Some school leaders thought that first-hand accounts from school 
leaders and the offer of consultancy support could help to encourage 
more flexible working in schools. But they were clear that any such 
advice would need to be provided by someone with experience of 
school life. As one school leader said, any such advice should be 
given ‘by people who are doing the job ... rather than say we 
recommend you to do x, y and z, because a policymaker making the 
recommendations who has never had to put it into action themselves 
... are not in a position to make recommendations’. School leaders 
also said that any advice needed to relate to the specific 
circumstances and needs of each school. 


Not surprisingly, school leaders were considerably more enthusiastic 
about the idea of additional funding for part-time and flexible working, 
though they recognised that this was unlikely to be forthcoming in the 
current financial climate. Interviewees also warned against any 
incentives which only targeted additional arrangements for flexible 
working as they felt this would be unfair on schools which had already 
achieved high levels of flexibility and could lead to ‘gaming’ (i.e. 
schools creating posts solely or primarily in order to supplement their 
budgets). 


In addition to discussing these policy levers, several interviewees said 
that they did not want policymakers to limit school leaders’ room for 
manoeuvre. They also pointed out that the constraints on part-time 
and flexible working were a reflection of wider pressures, especially 
high workload and school funding constraints, and called for 
policymakers to continue to address these issues. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


This research has found that there is unmet demand for part-time and 
flexible working in secondary schools. One of the main factors 
underlying this demand is likely to be teachers’ experience of 
unmanageable workload, but teachers also have a number of other 
reasons for wanting to work part-time, including caring for young 
children or older relatives, allowing time for other interests, work or 
study, and managing the transition to retirement. 


Key barriers for teachers and leaders who would like to work part-time 
are perceptions that school leaders would not support a request for 
part-time of flexible working and concerns about the possible impact 
on their career progression. These perceptions are clearly damaging 
and can lead to teachers making the decision to move school or leave 
the teaching profession altogether. The fact that teachers who could 
afford to work part-time are put off applying to reduce their hours 
indicates the importance of a positive culture towards flexible working 
patterns in schools. 


According to the school leaders we interviewed, the perceived barriers 
to part-time working are the potential disruption to the continuity of 
pupils’ learning and pastoral care, the difficulties of accommodating 
flexible working patterns within the timetable, the impact on 
communication between staff and with parents, and the additional 
costs involved in employing additional staff. 


School leaders with high proportions of teachers working part-time 
typically took a positive and proactive approach to flexible working. 
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They identified the barriers and sought to find solutions wherever 
possible. This included planning and negotiating teachers’ working 
patterns to suit both the needs of individuals and the needs of the 
school. They also strengthened their communication systems and 
found alternatives to traditional ways of managing non-teaching 
responsibilities. Whereas some leaders believed part-time or flexible 
working was incompatible with middle or senior leadership, others 
found strategies to make this work. 


The key message from this research is that positive and proactive 

school leadership is critical to encouraging more part-time and flexible 

teaching in secondary schools. For this reason, we recommend the 

following actions for policymakers and school leaders 

fl: The DfE should encourage the providers of leadership 
training (such as the National Professional Qualification 
for Headship and related qualifications) to develop 
content on adopting a proactive approach to part-time and 
flexible working 


Staff management and employment practice is one of the key roles for 
senior leadership and headship, and training in these skills is 
essential. Embedding proactive approaches to workforce 
management into the basic training for senior leadership roles may 
support senior leaders to improve their staff management practice. A 
generally proactive approach to staff management is also likely to 
have wider benefits: for example, spotting workload becoming 
unmanageable early on before teachers reach the point of burn out. 
However, enhanced training of this kind needs continued 
reinforcement to be most effective. 


2. The DfE should continue to prioritise reducing teacher 
workload and encouraging more flexible working in 
schools, including working with teacher organisations and 
middle tier organisations, such as local authorities and 
MATs 


Teachers work around 50 hours per week on average, with some 
working longer hours, so it is not surprising that teachers find it difficult 
to manage their workload and create a sustainable work-life balance 
(Worth et a/., 2019). Senior leaders work longer hours than teachers 
on average and therefore also face considerable work-life balance 
challenges (Higton et a/., 2017). However, the senior leaders we 
interviewed were clear in their view that part-time working was not the 
only or the best solution for helping teachers to deal with workload 
pressures. 


The government needs to continue to work with schools and other 
agencies and organisations to reduce teachers’ unnecessary 
workload and make teaching a sustainable career. The government 
also needs to continue its work encouraging more part-time and 
flexible working in schools, including gathering and sharing good 
practice through case studies and publicising the benefits for schools. 
3. Further research is needed to consider the overall short- 


run and long-run implications for teacher supply of 
enabling more part-time and flexible working 


The overall impact of improved part-time and flexible working 
opportunities is highly uncertain as it depends on the relative sizes of 
the positive retention and recruitment effects and FTE reduction due 
to changes in work arrangements. For these reasons, creating more 
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part-time and flexible opportunities is unlikely to represent the only 
solution required to the teacher supply challenge. Further research 
would need to investigate the many different potential influences on 
teacher supply, including the likely behavioural responses, effects on 
teacher recruitment and the potential impacts of flexible working (not 
just part-time working). NFER will investigate the data that is available 
to provide plausible estimates. 


4. School leaders should adopt a positive attitude towards 
encouraging part-time working 


While there are barriers and challenges associated with part-time and 
flexible working, there are benefits for schools to attain. Not doing so 
risks teachers feeling unable to make a request, or having a request 
rejected, and ending up frustrated, less engaged and considering 
leaving the school. School leaders and governors are in a position to 
signal their encouragement for teachers to change their working 
patterns with sufficient notice and flexibility on both sides. We 
therefore recommend that school leaders adopt a proactive and 
systematic approach to encouraging flexibility for teachers whilst 
prioritising the needs of the pupils in their care. 


The learning from schools with a high proportion of part-time teachers 
demonstrated the importance of school leaders predicting the likely 
demand for part-time and flexible working among teachers at different 
life stages and planning ahead to accommodate this, including by 
negotiating with individual members of staff. This is particularly 
important in secondary schools, where rates of part-time working are 
currently lower, and leaving rates higher, than in primary schools. 


As well as making sure part-timers feel valued, structural features 
worthy of consideration by school leaders include: adopting a two- 
week timetable, ensuring that all staff are present on one day a 
week/fortnight, revising the pastoral support system and improving IT 
systems to support communication and remote access. 


5. School leaders should enable middle and senior leaders 
to adopt part-time and flexible working patterns 


The belief that leadership is incompatible with part-time and flexible 
working patterns is damaging to individuals and the profession as a 
whole. Restricting leadership to those willing and able to work full-time 
also limits the pool of leadership talent and means that teachers have 
to choose between leadership and part-time/flexible working. On the 
other hand, part-time and flexible working patterns for middle or senior 
leaders can encourage a more distributed model of leadership and 
help to provide effective succession planning. They also provide 
positive role models for other staff. We therefore recommend that 
policymakers focus on this issue in their communication with middle 
tier organisations, school leaders and governing bodies. We also 
recommend that school leaders identify and address the barriers that 
are currently preventing part-time and flexible working for middle and 
senior leaders in their schools. 


6. School leaders should find more opportunities for flexible 
working among secondary teachers 


This research found few examples of flexible working, as opposed to 
part-time working. The main barrier appears to be the rigidity of the 
school timetable, but it also seems that the requirement for teachers 
to be on-site for PPA time presents a barrier to teachers being able to 
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work from home. We therefore recommend that policymakers and 
middle tier organisations focus on identifying and sharing examples of 
successful flexible working, in order to encourage its wider adoption in 
schools. 
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Summary of barriers and solutions to enabling part-time and flexible working 


Barriers Solutions 

Disruption to pupils’ learning Aim to ensure that each group of pupils has a maximum of two teachers per subject. 

caused by having more than one Divide the curriculum by theme, with each teacher specialising in a particular theme. 

teacher per subject Ensure effective handover between teachers (e.g. through notes, IT systems and/or personal communication). 
Challenge of timetabling part-time Adopt a more flexible approach to timetabling (e.g. two-week timetable with blocks allocated to particular departments, 
teachers twilight sessions). 


Identify another member of staff or recent retiree to substitute for the reduction in teaching time when a full-time teacher 
reduces their working hours. Consider sharing subject specialists with another school. 


Several teachers want to have Create an expectation that staff will be flexible about their non-working days. 

Friday or Monday as their non- Make it clear that non-working days may need to change from one year to the next. 

working day Negotiate non-working days with individual teachers to ensure adequate coverage across the week. 

Part-time working patterns are Recognise that some schools successfully enable middle/senior leaders to work part-time. 

perceived as incompatible with Identify the specific concerns regarding leadership roles and seek to address these. 

middle and/or senior leadership Review leadership coverage for key areas of responsibility — delegate tasks which do not need a senior member of staff. 
roles Create job shares or deputising roles. 


Disruption to continuity of pastoral Revist the pastoral care system. Timetable tutor sessions to allow greater flexibility in teachers’ working days. 

care and/or behaviour management | Arrange for two teachers to share pastoral care responsibilities for the same group of pupils. 

Consider whether non-teaching staff could become form tutors. 

Teachers working part-time are not | Negotiate with teachers working part-time that they will attend whole-staff staff meetings/whole-staff training on their non- 
available for staff meetings/whole- working days and book these well in advance. Compensate part-time staff for their additional time. 

staff training days Ensure there is one day per week or fortnight when all staff are present and hold staff meetings on that day. 

Arrange for full notes of meetings to be circulated to all staff so part-time staff are kept informed. 


Arrange for training to be repeated on a different day for part-time staff. 
Teachers working part-time are not | Negotiate that teachers working part-time will attend parents’ evenings on their non-working days and compensate them 


available for parents’ meetings for the additional time. 
Ensure there is one day per week or fortnight when all staff are present and hold parents’ evenings on that day. 
Lack of opportunities for flexible Consider remodelling the timetable to accommodate extended working hours. 
working (e.g. compressed hours, Look for opportunities to enable staff to start/leave earlier or later during the day. 
working at home) Consider scheduling some ‘twilight’ teaching sessions to enable staff to start work later in the morning. 
Enable teachers to carry out some of their PPA work at home. 
Part-time teachers feel less Ensure strong lines of communication with all staff, including through remote access to secure IT systems, email and/or 
involved in the work of the school text alerts. 


Consider how to make part-timers feel ‘at home’ in the school, including access to space and equipment. 
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